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February 2006 


CLUB NOTICES 


Tonight’s speakers are ... 


...Anna Boustead, Supporter Liaison Coordinator for Environment Victoria and Julie Kirkwood who administers 
the Victorian operations of the Threatened Species Network which is administered by the World Wildlife Fund. Anna 
and Julie will talk to us about their work and the campaigns that are underway for 2006. 


At the March meeting ... 


...our speaker will be Dr Janet Gwyther. Janet lectures at Deakin University and researches meiofauna, 
mangroves, nematodes and other worms—the fascinating smaller creatures we rarely get to see. 
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\/ President's Corner February 2006 


\I/ H appy New Year and welcome back to all Club 
members, old and new. 2006 promises to be 
\|/ another busy and exciting year for the Club, with the 

| continuation of our existing activities and, hopefully, 

\|, some new ventures. 
| 


| Off to a flying start 
NZ While the SEANNA/ANN campout in the High 
| Country has seen a number of members headed 
\/ north for part of January, the excursions, Bird Group 
meetings and Summer Wader Count (not to mention 
\!/ December's activities) have all produced many 
| highlights. Summer is very busy out in the world of 
\l, nature, even if we are on holidays! 
| 
ly Committee news 
; As those who attended our Christmas meeting will 
know, our Treasurer, Ray Baverstock, has been on 
the sick list since later last year. We wish him all the 
best for his recovery. Ray will not be able to continue 
\!/ on with the Treasurer's position and Diana Primrose 
| has gallantly stepped in to fill the gap for the 
\|7 remainder of the Club year. Ray has held the 
|l Treasurer's position for many years and his 
l/ dedication and skills and experience have been 
| greatly appreciated. Filling this position for 2006— 
2007 is a high priority for the Club, and we would be 
very glad to hear from any members with accounting 
or bookkeeping experience who could consider 
\'/ nominating for the position at our April AGM. If you 
think you may be able to assist, please contact one of 
W/ the committee members. 
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We have another retirement from an important Club / [` 
position, with Jan Venters retiring after a number of | 
years of working with Ray to record new and /\\ 
departing members, keeping our membership | 


database shipshape and organising magazine mail- /\\ 
outs—one of those quiet, behind-the-scenes jobs so | 
essential to the smooth functioning of the Club. /\\ 
Fortunately we have offers to fill that position, so we 

will be able to organise a handover for this important k 
function. The Club thanks both Ray and Jan for all /| 
their work over the years in these two important jobs. /\ 
On the incoming side, we have a newly coopted | 
committee member, Bruce Lindsay who will help /\\ 
swell the committee numbers for the remainder of the 
2005-2006 year. /\\ 
April AGM AX 
With the AGM fast approaching, we need to start | 
thinking about committee positions for the 2006—2007 7 
year. In addition to a new Treasurer, we are looking |\ 
for a Vice-President, as Diana has been 'protem' all | 
year! We will also need some new general /\\ 
committee members to replace those who have | 
resigned during the year. A full committee, with /\\ 


people with a range of skills and interests, is vital to 
keeping the Club energised, and preventing IN 
individuals from being overloaded. Meetings are held | 

monthly, on the third Wednesday. | 


/\\ 
If you would like to contribute more to the Club in | 
some way, please contact one of the committee /\\ 
members. Let's make 2006-2007 a dynamic one for | 
the Field Nats. /\\ 
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GFNC Website 


Any observations (plant, mammal, 
bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can 
be emailed to the GFNC email 
address or phoned to Barry Lingham 
(5255 4291) so that they can be 
incorporated onto the site frequently. 


GFNC Web page: 
hittp://home.vicnet.net.au/~gfnc/ 


e-mail address: 


gfinc@vicnet.net.au 


Members are encouraged to 
arrive early at general meetings. 


The room will be open at 7.15 pm to 
allow members to use the library, 
buy raffle tickets, pick up their copy 
of Geelong Naturalist, have a cup of 
tea or coffee and, of course, chat to 
other members and visitors. 


Photograph on front cover by 
Craig Morley is of a fledgling male 
Collared Sparrowhawk, Eastern 
Park, Geelong, December 2005. 


Mailing Roster 


Sheila Silver 
Claire Greenwell 


February 
March 


We welcome 


Kim Lim 
and the family of 
Matthew, Alex & Emily Kinross-Smith 


to the Club 
and wish them a long and happy 
association. 
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Some interesting local bird-watching places 
Bird Group meeting 19 January 2006 


his year, the January meeting 

departed from the usual format. 
Instead of talks about hard-to-find 
birds, we had presentations by 
Marilyn Hewish and Barry Lingham on 
interesting bird-watching places, and 
Craig Morley showed his photographs 
of Collared Sparrowhawks and 
Leaden Flycatchers breeding locally. 


Marilyn Hewish described the 
Rowsley Valley area, which we have 
recently begun exploring as a birding 
area. The broad shallow valley is 
situated about ten kilometres south- 
west of Bacchus Marsh and runs 
east-west between Werribee Gorge 
and the northern Brisbane Ranges. It 
was formed by the Parwan Creek 
which cuts through the escarpment 
along the Rowsley Fault. At its 
western end, numerous short 
branches cut into the high plains north 
and west of the Brisbane Ranges. 
Most of the land has been cleared for 
farming and there are severe erosion 
problems. However, there are a few 
areas of remnant woodland and some 
replanting has been done for erosion 
control. 


The most significant recent bird event 
in the area was the discovery of two 
Oriental Plovers on the airstrip of 
Yaloak Estate north of Mount 
Wallace. The birds were discovered 
on 4 January 2006 by Peter Lansley, 
Roger Holloway and Kim Jolly, who 
had been conducting bird surveys in 
the area (see Birdline Victoria 
website). The airstrip is situated ona 
hill above the western end of the 
Rowsley Valley, close to the drop-off. 
Although the area is private property 
with restricted access, we were given 
permission to search for the birds on 
14th January. We missed seeing the 
birds when we first drove along the 
airstrip but they were flushed from the 
grassy edge during the return pass. 
Marilyn showed photographs of the 
two birds. They were in non-breeding 
plumage. They were a little smaller 
than Banded Lapwings, with a slim 
and elegant shape and long wings. 
Their plumage blended well with the 
dry grass and they were hard to see 
when they crouched down. This 
species breeds in Mongolia and 
migrates to Australia for the southern 


spring-summer, occurring mainly in 
the north of the country. HANZAB 
mentions eleven previous sightings of 
Oriental Plovers in Victoria. Like 
Banded Lapwings, they prefer flat 
country with open ground and short 
grass, and are not particularly 
attracted to wetlands. 


The other area of significance for us 
in the district is the little known White 
Elephant Reserve north of Glenmore. 
We have been contracted to do bird 
surveys in the area by the Department 
of Sustainability and Environment, as 
part of a commission from Grow West 
to assess the effectiveness of their 
replanting programs. White Elephant 
Reserve occupies 320 ha on a ridge 
containing remnant Messmate and 
Grey Box—Yellow Gum woodland, 
mature replantings dating from the 
1960s to the 1980s, and some natural 
regeneration. Although it is on public 
land with an information hut and trails, 
it can only be accessed through 
private property and locked gates. 
Marilyn showed photographs taken in 
representative habitats in the reserve, 
including a picture of a spectacular 
erosion gully. 


On two recent surveys, we recorded a 
wide variety of woodland birds. These 
included Speckled Warblers 
(threatened in Victoria), some birds 
which have not fared well in other 
local woodland remnants (such as 
Jacky Winters, White-throated 
Treecreepers and Grey Currawongs) 
and locally uncommon birds such as 
Weebills. The reserve is close to the 
Ingliston block, an extension of the 
Werribee Gorge State Park, and 
scattered trees between the two areas 
form a connection which birds may be 
able to cross. This may be why White 
Elephant Reserve still supports a 
variety of birds, despite its apparent 
isolation, and periods before the 
replanting programs when the 
woodland area was very small and 
fragmented. The reserve is separated 
from the Brisbane Ranges to the 
south by only 3—4 km. Marilyn 
suspects that it could be part of a 
migratory flyway briefly mentioned in 
the 1960s by Len Harvey (The Bird 
Observer 359: 3, 1961). He said the 
flyway passed through Bacchus 


...Dean Hewish 


Marsh, the Werribee River and 
Ingliston to the Brisbane Ranges. 
Future surveys may resolve this 
puzzle. 


Craig Morley presented some recent 
photographs he had taken of 
significant birds in the Geelong area. 


Firstly, he showed pictures of the 
Collared Sparrowhawks that nest 
regularly in Eastern Park. The smaller 
male bird was shown perched and the 
identifying features could be easily 
seen, such as the small head, slim 
shoulders, staring eyes without 
overhanging brows, square-cut tail, 
bright yellow legs, and extended 
middle toe. The female bird was 
photographed breaking off twigs for a 
new nest. She did most of the nest- 
building. Craig also showed pictures 
of a recently fledged nestling, with its 
underparts broadly barred, vertically 
on the upper breast and horizontally 
lower down. In early years, the pair 
nested in an area of pines, but they 
were forced out by an invasion of 
Flying Foxes. Now that the Flying 
Foxes have gone, the birds have 
reclaimed their original nest area. 
[See photograph on front cover] 


During the recent BOCA Challenge 
Bird Count, the team led by Craig 
discovered a female flycatcher in the 
gully near the old courthouse at 
Steiglitz. At the time, there was some 
uncertainty about whether it was a 
Satin or Leaden, but we visited the 
site on the morning after and 
confirmed a pair of Leaden 
Flycatchers, acting as if they were 
breeding. Craig returned later and 
found the nest higher on the opposite 
slope. He showed photographs of the 
nest with three nestlings visible. He 
captured excellent pictures of both 
parents, including photographs of the 
male bird bringing food to the nest. 
The photographs clearly showed the 
male's dark grey plumage with a 
greenish sheen and the female's pale 
grey upperparts and pale orange 
breast blending gradually into the 
white belly. The nest was in a typical 
location for nests of this species, on a 
dead horizontal branch with a live 


Continued on next page 
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Male Leaden Flycatcher at nest with three nestlings, Steiglitz, December 2005. 


Photo: Craig Morley 


branch directly above it. Locally, Craig about 40 minutes, begins at the 


has observed that Satin Flycatchers 
tend to nest close to a creekline, and 
Leaden Flycatchers nest on slopes 
above the creek. On a later visit, 
Craig managed to photograph a 
single, very recently fledged, young 
flycatcher. 


Barry Lingham described how to find 


birds at the Ocean Grove Nature 
Reserve. An interesting walk, taking 


Did you know? 


Information Centre carpark. Follow 
the north fence westward to the small 
dam about 150 metres from the 
carpark. Check for smaller bush birds 
coming in to drink. Striated Thornbills 
nested here a few years ago. Proceed 
through the gate to Centre Track and 
continue following North Track. Red- 
browed Finches, Silvereyes, Willie 
Wagtails, Superb Fairy-wrens, White- 
browed Scrubwrens, Yellow-rumped 
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Thornbills, Grey Fantails, New 
Holland Honeyeaters, Eastern Yellow 
Robins and other small birds shelter 
in the prickly Hedge Wattle and forage 
along the track or in the paddock to 
the north. Look up to check for 
raptors, ibis, pelicans, martins and 
other birds that use the thermals 
generated at this spot. The bird hide 
is hidden about 10 metres off the 
track, but when the small waterhole 
has water, it is a great spot to sit and 
watch birdlife and the occasional 
Echidna drinking. Near the bird hide is 
a banksia with mistletoe that attracts 
honeyeaters and Mistletoebirds. 


Further along, the terrain becomes 
sandier and bracken borders the 
track. The bigger trees are Coastal 
Manna Gums. Check the dead trees 
for roosting raptors. As you get near 
the main grasstree area, look out for 
cisticolas and chats in late summer. 
Finches and Silvereyes favour this 


| spot. Blue-winged Parrots sometimes 


use the gums to roost when they 
arrive at the end of January. Check 
carefully amongst the gums in the 
grasstree area for raptors such as 
Grey Goshawks or Whistling Kites. 


At the corner, follow West Track down 
the hill, watching for Dusky 
Woodswallows, bronzewings and 
Red-rumped Parrots. The paddock is 
a feeding zone when Flame Robins 
appear in early April. The paddock 
dam often has Australian Wood 
Ducks, Australian Shelduck and teal. 
Sit in the bird hide on the West Track 
dam and be amazed at the stream of 
small birds coming to drink. 
Occasionally, Brown Goshawks bathe 
here, but many species use the cover 
of the vegetation to drink safely 
before moving back into the bushland. 


This walk covers many vegetation 
types and some of the most 
interesting places at the OGNR. 


The last Geelong Bird Report has 


more information about the birds of 
the OGNR and a map. 


<> 


O ne of the many odd things about kangaroos is that, on land, they can only move their hind feet together but when 
swimming they can kick each leg independently. Tree-kangaroos can move each hind leg separately when 
climbing. It is also interesting to note that, while several species of kangaroos have tails that can wrap around and 
carry nesting material such as grass and small branches, not one of the tree-kangaroos has the ability to grasp 


branches with its tail. 
Reference:  www.deh.gov.au 
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his story begins with a blue 

butterfly laying its eggs on its 
food plant as butterflies do! But 
hereinafter, the unexpected occurs. 


Once hatched, the tiny caterpillars 
wait to be collected by foraging ants 
which are tricked into this by some 
chemical wizardry. So a caterpillar is 
carried to the ant's nest where it is 
cared for as one of its own. Here the 
caterpillars (if they’re lucky!) live the 
good life passing through their life 
stages until they leave their foster 
home as butterflies. 


Now a good story has to have a villain 
or two. This has a wasp which seeks 
out this particular caterpillar in the 
ants' nest. To do so it uses its own 
brand of chemical wizardry to totally 
confuse the ants who would normally 
protect their ‘babies’. While the ants 
are in this state it can, with impunity, 
get about its business of parasitising 
the caterpillars. 


Of course, there's more to this story, 
but it's time to look back at last year's 
diary. 


Get off my back! 
Durdidwarrah 5-2-05 


The little bird had the audacity to land 
on the raptor's back, chattering in its 
ears. This was one of two Whistling 
Kites perched in the pines overlooking 
the dam. 


Willie Wagtail's kite had a fish which it 
was trying to eat but Willie's 
persistence forced it to fly off. Willie 
then turned its attention to the other 
kite. While it was so engaged the 
other raptor returned to start again on 
its evening meal—so it thought! 


All this caused not a ripple on the 
darkening water—a Crested Grebe 
was dive-feeding, a male Musk Duck 
preened and showed off its large 
leathery beak-lobe, and numerous 
Coots loafed around in groups 
seemingly content with the day's 
takings. 


Breakout! 
Breamlea 8-2-05 

A few days ago the Thompson River 
had broken through the sandbar at its 


This month 


mouth. The outgoing surge of water 
must have been something to see! 


Good for us—the circular walk was 
reopened, albeit very muddy—and 
good for the waterbirds with lovely 
mudflats exposed. Flocks of gulls and 
good numbers of Royal Spoonbills 
and White-faced Herons were 
enjoying the conditions. Near the 
mouth of the estuary we came across 
two Hooded Plovers and one 
fledgling. (We were told later there 
were three fledglings but two had 
disappeared.) On the beach was a 
Caspian Tern, a small flock of Red- 
necked Stints—disturbed by dogs— 
and four Red-capped Plovers. 


Black-faced and Common 
Club Excursion 20-2-05 


Freshwater Lake area 

Much water! Frogs! Raptors—Brown 
Falcon, Collared Sparrowhawk. 
Flocks of Yellow-rumped Thornbills. 
Flowering Moonahs. Lichens— 
through the glass a miniature primeval 
forest. 


Point Lonsdale 

Black-faced Cormorants, Common 
Terns, great rafts of Short-tailed 
Shearwaters feeding in the Rip— 
disappearing then reappearing among 
the swell—an impressive sight. 


Lake Victoria 

Red-necked Stints, Curlew Sandpiper, 
Crested Grebe, Musk Ducks, one 
Tern (probably Little), Whistling Kite. 
Colours of saltmarsh—beautiful! 
Flowering Wire-leaf Mistletoe. On the 
edge of the track next to the Moonah 
woodland, a Jacky Lizard posing for 
photographs (small charge for this!) 
and as a bonus, a half grown cute 
Jacky—cryptic colouration a marvel! 


Skippers, maybe? 
Buckley Falls 28-2-05 

From the path that runs along the 
river and golf course we watched a 
‘cloud’ of small, brown butterflies 
whizzing around and around two 
cypress trees. Sometimes one would 
alight but never stayed long enough 
for me to get a good look at it. 
Whether they were attracted by the 
trees or one another, | couldn't tell. 
I've heard of butterflies hill-topping— 
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..Joe Hubbard 


gathering in one spot to mate—so 
perhaps... 


On to the cliff top above Bunyip Pool 
and more butterfly action. Two 
Meadow Argus—large, brown, with a 
prominent blue and orange 'eye' on 
each wing—were fluttering above 
then dipping on to the grasses. Now, 
they could have been egg-laying. 


After close scrutiny of the falls we 
eventually located three Nankeen 
Night Herons on day shift, and a 
juvenile dully spotted and streaked, 
and looking pretty much like a rock, 
and even harder to see. 


Under our feet were some small 
bushes covered with mauve daisy-like 
flowers, unknown to me, but still 
appreciated. 


To get you going... 


You know by now don't you, the diary 
entries as above are to give an inkling 
of what to see, and where to find it. 


But some of our clients just don't read 
This Month—for example, flocks of 
Woodswallows and flying foxes did 
not appear in our area in 2005. 


Now, back to butterflies. Blue 
Butterflies can be found in our general 
area. The most common, and 
sometimes in good numbers, are the 
tiny Grass Blues where there are 
legumes, and the equally tiny 
Chequered Blues which are 
associated with Coastal Saltbushes. 


Some of the others, including 
Coppers, do have an association with 
ants as does the Alcon Blue (not one 
of ours) which features in the BBC 
series Life in the Undergrowth on 
ABC TV (see my introduction). 


You know where I'm heading so l'm 
not going to bore you with a long- 
winded lecture. So, the next time you 
come across a Blue—do stop and 
wonder! 


Well I'll leave you now—bright-taled 
[sic] and bushy-eyed. Hope you are 
too. 


Cheers! 
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Three times not lucky 


...Bryant Attwood 


Dusky Woodswallow attempted to catch a butterfly 

flying over the Barwon River, and missed. As the 
butterfly flew lower the Dusky Woodswallow made a 
second pass, and missed again. The butterfly was now 
close to the water and reeds, and out popped a Reed 
Warbler and ‘gotcha’. 


A Dusky Moorhen vigorously pursued a Water Rat along 
the Barwon River over a distance of a hundred metres. 
The water rat would hide, the bird would swim close-by 
until the rat made another break for it, then on with the 
chase. The bird finally gave up the chase. 

10 December 2005 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion 


Limeburners Lagoon 
and Avalon Beach 
Thursday 15 December 2005 


...Nola Haines | ~~ 


n Thursday 15th December 2005, a morning with a 

hot, blustery northerly wind, nine members of the 
Bird Group spent three enjoyable hours wandering the 
path at Limeburners Lagoon and then four brave 
members visited Avalon Beach. 


The highlight was the Little Egrets nesting in the cypress 
pines at Geelong Grammar. Sighting a chick standing in 
one nest was joyful—there was much discussion on 
whether the trees are to be felled. 


Birds seen and heard 
Black Swan 
Australian Shelduck 
Pacific Black Duck 
Chestnut Teal 

Little Pied Cormorant 
Australian Pelican 
White-faced Heron 
Little Egret, nesting 
Great Egret 
Australian White Ibis 
Straw-necked Ibis 
Royal Spoonbill 
Whistling Kite 

Brown Falcon 
Red-necked Stint 
Sharp-tailed Sandpiper 
Pied Oystercatcher 
Black-winged Stilt 
Red-capped Plover 
Masked Lapwing 
Pacific Gull 

Silver Gull 

Caspian Tern 


Crested Tern 
Spotted Turtle-Dove 
Crested Pigeon 
Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo 
Red Wattlebird 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
New Holland Honeyeater 
White-fronted Chat 
Magpie-lark 
Willie Wagtail 
Australian Magpie 
Little Raven 
Skylark 
Richard's Pipit 
House Sparrow 
European Greenfinch 
European Goldfinch 
Welcome Swallow 
Little Grassbird 
Common Blackbird 
Common Starling 
Common Myna 

45 species 
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Olive-backed Oriole in Belmont 
...Claire Greenwell 


en and | heard an Olive-backed Oriole on Thursday 

26 January 2006, calling in next-door's high Lemon- 
scented Gum, from 6.00 am for over an hour. Its call was 
higher pitched and faster than those we had heard in the 
bush. We wondered if the bird had been displaced by the 
fires in the Brisbane Ranges. However this morning, 29 
January, Den not only heard it but also had a good 
sighting of it in the gum tree over our patio. Observing it 
through the binos for quite a while he saw its olive back. 
He rang Craig Morley to check whether this was as 
unusual as we thought, and Craig told him they are 
breeding in Eastern Park. 


A Koala's syndactyle toes 
...Bob Winters” 





Photo: Stephen Reynolds 


tephen Reynold's photo is the rear foot of a koala. It 

has five toes, four with claws. The inside thumb does 
not have a claw. Next to the thumb two toes are fused— 
called syndactyle toes. The theory is that the two fused 
toes help in grooming. The two fused toes still have two 
claws. Koalas, wombats, kangaroos, possums and 
bandicoots all have syndactyle toes on the back foot. All 
of the above animals have thumbs with no claw on the 
back foot except the kangaroo family (Musky Rat- 
kangaroo is an exception). 


The Koala has two clawed thumbs on the front foot. 
Unlike possums and many other arboreal animals, koalas 
climb down trees backwards. This means the gripping 
pads on the back feet do more work than the back claws 
when climbing. The claws on the front feet are used more 
when climbing. The two thumbs give the front feet 
excellent grip on trunks and branches. The major function 
of the back claws is grooming and they are useful for 
extra support while resting in trees. The front claws are 
also used for grooming and fighting. | can't recall them 
trying to strike me with their back feet/claws. However, 
they do give a good raking with their front claws when 
handled. There is a small safety zone in the middle of 
their back which they can't reach (thank god). 


*Bob Winters has worked for the Gould League and has won national 
awards for his work on environmental education. 
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Invertebrates collected at Inverleigh Common, 20 November 2005 


...-Dave King 


his comprehensive list of invertebrates is an addendum to the article 'Excursion to Inverleigh Common, November 


20, 2005' published in the December 2005 issue of The Geelong Naturalist. 


Darkling beetle 


Coleoptera Chrysomelidae Cryplocephalinae sp Leaf beetle 
Coleoptera | Colydiidae Darkling beetle 
Coleoptera Melolonthinae Comophus sp 


Coleoptera Mordellidae Hoshihananomia leucosticta 


Heleomyzidae Sun fly 
Eurymelidae Eurymela sp. Treehopper 


Coleoptera Diapperinae sp. Darkling beetle 
Hymenoptera | Tiphiidae Hemithynnus sp. 


? 
Coleoptera ___| Salpingidae 
Coleoptera [Staphylinidae Rove beetle 


Leptogaster sp. Robber fl 
Platystomatidae | Euprosopia sp. Broad mouthed fl 


Goniaea austalasiae 


Out and about 


Coleoptera Colydiidae 
Chironomus alternans 





L ate on Christmas Day 2005 we 
went to see what Baron Sir 
Ferdinand von Mueller called 'one of 
the princes of the vegetable world’. 
He first saw the Cabbage Fan Palms 
of East Gippsland in March 1854. He 
was so impressed with these isolated 
specimens of Livistona australis, 
Victoria’s only native palm, that he 
went back in early January 1855, 
hoping to see them in flower. 


In January 1889 the FNCV expedition 
to Croajingalong visited the palms and 
Sir Baldwin Spencer’s sketches of the 


trees were used to make five 
lithographs for the first illustrations to 
appear in The Victorian Naturalist, in 
June 1889. 


Mueller had travelled by horseback. 
Baldwin Spencer's party went on foot. 
In the Christmas break of 1910-11, 
H.B. Williamson made a pilgrimage to 
the palms, alone, by bicycle, riding 
from Bairnsdale by way of Marlo and 
the coast road, to Cabbage Tree 
Creek, a tributary of the Brodribb 
River, which joins the Snowy River 
just a short distance downstream. 


... Valda Dedman 


Williamson thought the area should 
be known as Mueller's Park. Today it 
is a Flora Reserve. We marvelled at 
the jungle vegetation and the tree 
ferns, so different from, and growing 
so close to, the sandy banksia and 
stringybark woodland along the road 
from the coast. Bellbirds chimed in 
greeting as we left the car for a short 
walk as dusk gathered. 


Like us, Williamson was forced to cut 
short his stay by hordes of 
mosquitoes. At the end of 1995 Ron 
Fletcher retraced Williamson's route 
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Livistona australis, Victoria’s only palm 


and camped well away from the 
reserve and went there on New 
Year's Day, just as Williamson had 
done 75 years earlier (VicNat 114 (4), 
pp. 180-185). He found a number of 
vigorous seedlings where Williamson 
had only found mature palms of 
various ages. 


In Victoria Livistona australis has 
been found growing naturally at only 
three sites, all within 20 kilometres of 
Orbost and always in small numbers. 
(A small colony at Wilson's 
Promontory is thought to have been 
planted). The fan-shaped fronds grow 
in a cluster atop a very slender trunk 
that can reach 30 metres tall. Each 
pleated frond can be more than a 
metre wide and Is split into a long 
drooping fringe for about half its 
length from the outer edge. The 
metre-long stems have sharp 
recurved spines, shaped like shark's 
teeth. The creamy flowers are small 
but are borne in profusion on long 
spikes. The seeds are shiny black and 
are said to germinate easily, given the 
right, moist conditions. 


‘Cabbage tree’ is the name given to 
several palm species that were used 
as food by the aborigines and also by 
the early white settlers, who were 
often short of food. The cabbage is 
the growing tip, which can be eaten 
raw, boiled or baked. Unfortunately, 
removal of the tip means death to the 
tree. The fronds, however, were 
extensively used in the manufacture 
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Photo: Valda Dedman 


of ‘cabbage tree hats', a popular and 
necessary item of clothing in the 
colony's early days. 





Fan-shaped pleated leaf 
Photo: Valda Dedman 


H.B. Williamson was a schoolteacher 
and a member of the Geelong Field 
Naturalists Club during the time he 
taught in Geelong. In 1910 he was the 
teacher at Germantown (Grovedale). 
One of his pupils found a most 
unusual bird dead under a hedge at 
Marshalltown in April of that year. It 
turned out to be a Wilson's Storm- 
petrel, which Williamson sent to the 
Museum. Wilson's Storm Petrels are 
rarely found on land away from their 


Æ Antarctic breeding sites and although 
P they are said to be one of the most 


abundant seabirds in the world, are 
only very occasionally seen in the 


F Geelong district, usually out to sea. 
ge? | However, on 16 March 1997 Bob 

w=) Preston found a beach-cast specimen 
%| at Black Rocks. Sparrow-sized but 
| with longer wings for long-distance 


flight, these tiny birds travel enormous 
distances each year, to north of the 


T| equator and even as far as 

= Newfoundland. They fly close to the 
yim) waves, feet dangling, often pattering 

| on the surface with wings 

£ outstretched and bills, or even heads, 


submerged, as they feed on tiny 
crustaceans. They readily follow ships 


| and are one of the birds with the 


sailor's name of 'Mother Carey's 
chickens'. 


Williamson was a skilled botanist and 
scientifically described and illustrated 
the rare Wrinkled Buttons 
Leptorrhyncos gatesii, first found 
behind Lorne in December 1921. No 
further plants were recorded and this 
daisy was thought to be extinct until 


_ rediscovered by Mary White after the 


Ash Wednesday fires. (Gig Nat 21, 
no. 2, pp. 31-33). Williamson also 
compiled, and published in the 
Geelong Naturalist, a list of Geelong's 
flora, which, with his plant lists from 
Club excursions, was used as the 


P24 basis of the revegetation of the 
| Buckley Falls area. On New Year's 


Eve we were able to appreciate his 


5 legacy in the excellent restoration 
g work done by the Council with the 
WUA continued efforts from the GEC, as we 
#5 walked the Barwon River Trail from 


Fyansford to the junction of the 


Barwon with the Moorabool. 
* * * 


If you celebrated the New Year with 
‘crayfish’, | hope you took a good look 
at the animal you were eating. It 
would almost certainly have been a 
rock lobster, probably Jasus 
edwardsii, the Southern Rock Lobster, 
whose back is spiky all over. If the 
abdominal segments were smooth on 
top, it was J. verreauxi, the Eastern 
Rock Lobster. Both these species 
have antennules (little antennae 
between the extremely long ones) that 
end in fine filaments and a knob. If 
your lobster had forked antennules, it 
was Panulirus cygnus and came from 
Western Australia. None of these, of 
course, would have pincers on the 
first pair of walking legs, a 
distinguishing feature of 'true' lobsters 
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and they also would lack the large 
claws whose flesh is so beloved by 


lobster-eaters in Europe. 


* * * 


Fish can be identified from a single 
scale. Amammal species can be 
identified by a single hair. 


Typical hairs are made of three layers 
of keratin—a central core or medulla 
that is filled with air and shrunken 
cells, a cortex composed of dead cells 
surrounding the medulla and the 
cuticle, the outer scale layer. The 
cuticle consists of a single layer of 
overlapping transparent scales. The 
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shape, arrangement and relative size 
of all three layers is very important in 
identifying mammals from their hair. 
Identification can be further 
complicated by animals having 
different types of hair. The main 
pelage can have over-hairs, guard 
hairs and under-hairs, which can 
change with growth and age. Then 
there are sensory hairs, the vibrissae, 
and different hairs on the tail. 


The hair profile also has to be taken 
into account, with shape and 
presence of a shield (widened) area. 
colour and colour bands, constrictions 
and undulations all important 
features. 


A microscope and camera and a 
knowledge of the techniques involved 








are essential, together with a guide to 


hair identification, such as Brunner, H. 


and Coman, B. (1974) The 
Identification of Mammalian Hair. 
Inkata Press, Melbourne 
(unfortunately out of print but 


| available in Deakin University library), 
| or the user-friendly interactive CD- 
| Rom Hair ID (2002), by Hans 


Brunner, Barbara Triggs and Ecobyte 


| Pty Ltd, published by CSIRO. 


Dave King is developing expertise in 


| the field of mammal identification from 


hairs. This year, with his help, the 


| mammal group hopes to unravel 


Antechinus agilus hair scale pattern—a 
diamond 


Photograph: Dave King 


tubes with one end closed. Adhesive 
material such as double-sided sticky 
tape is placed on the upper inner 
surface of the open end of the tube 
and the usual peanut butter, honey 
and rolled oats bait at the closed end. 
Animals pushing in to get this yummy 
meal hopefully leave behind a hair 
sample for later analysis. There are 
also funnel-shaped hair tubes 
available and it is hoped the Club will 
be able to purchase some of these for 
ongoing mammal work. 


= some of the mysteries of this side of 
mammal survey work, using ‘hair 
tubes’, which can be simple plastic 


Antechinus agilus hair medulla 
Photo: Dave King 


<> 


A day at wonderful Werribee 
...Marilyn Hewish 


| We had a magnificent day. It started with cloud, light rain 
| and a cold wind (polar fleece, raincoat, gloves, hat) and 
=~] ended in glorious sunshine and 25 C. We saw 78 species 
| in total, but it was not just quantity but quality. We saw 
~_| two Long-toed Stints (only my second record—the first in 
| 1986), a Pectoral Sandpiper, a Wood Sandpiper and a 
“| Red-necked Phalarope. Thousands of waders had come 
=| Off the beach at high tide and were in Walsh's Lagoon and 
=4 the eastern Conservation Pond on the north side of Little 
*41 River. The birds were feeding wall to wall, like a moving 
carpet, and the roosting birds were in tight solid masses 
of several hundred birds scattered around and between. 


Ta 


| find searching wader flocks strangely relaxing, even if | 
don't find the particular bird I'm looking for. There's 
| something about the sight of masses of birds, each one 
= WWG beautiful and fascinating in its own way, the open air, the 
n 11th January 2006, Dean, Rob Mackenzie and | wide horizon, the scenery, and the concentration required 
went for some of those rarities mentioned for the for searching, that makes the world of work and worries 
Western Treatment Plant at Werribee on Birdline Victoria. recede. Hours can pass. 
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Rob Mackenzie saw the Red-necked Phalarope first—the 
only swimming bird among feeding waders in shallow 
water at the far end of Walsh's Lagoon. It was so white, 
elegant and slim, it made the surrounding waders look 
positively clumsy. It did its spinning thing. Later in the day 
(we couldn't resist one more look at this pond after 
finishing at the Conservation Ponds), we were gazing ata 
scattered flock of resting Avocets, when we spotted the 
Phalarope again. Picture this tiny white bird framed 
among the Avocets' thin legs and their reflections, like a 
forest of thin-trunked trees, and every now and then the 
Phalarope gliding past the chestnut, black and white 
reflection of an Avocet's body. 


Then we went to the Conservation Ponds, heading for the 
major X marks the spot on our map (courtesy John 
Newman). A wonderful feeling when there appeared over 
the bank the best wader habitat I'd ever seen, shallow 
fresh water, mud banks and shores, islands, flooded 
grass, and thousands of birds—a feeling of wonder mixed 
with trepidation (can | find the rare birds). Rob Mackenzie 
was in a fever of anticipation, because Long-toed Stint 
and Pectoral Sandpiper would be lifers. We no sooner 
pulled up in the car next to the spot when Rob yelled out 
'‘Long-toed Stint'—we hadn't even opened the car doors. 
One bird had posed briefly about 15 metres away ona 
muddy island in front of a bank of green weedy tussocks, 
and then dashed back into cover. Rob had a glimpse of 
the unusual stance, tiny size and yellow legs. It required 
much patience to get a good view. It was the liveliest 
wader I'd ever seen, run here, run there, in spurts and 
dashes, behind the tussocks, behind the banks, along the 
channels in the mud. 





Photo: Peter Fuller 


John Newman had mentioned its unusual feeding habits, 
and said that it looked like a crake in its stance and 
actions. It was clearly not one of the waders we know 
well. It ran with its body held horizontal and its neck 
stretched out in front and slightly upwards, and it was 
pecking at prey on banks and vegetation in front of it 
rather than on the ground below. We spent a long time at 
this spot, each of us in turn training the telescope on the 
place and waiting for an appearance, and eventually we 
all had at least one good and reasonably prolonged view 
of the bird in the open, when it paused briefly in its 


frenetic activity. It was so tiny, slim and beautifully marked Rob Mackenzie and Marilyn Hewish at the Western Treatment 


in brown streaks and scallops—a bird full of character. 
There were at least two birds in the area, because at one 
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stage Rob and | were watching what we thought was the 
same bird, but when Rob said his was in view, mine was 
invisible and vice versa. This was almost as good as a 
lifer for me. I'd seen one in 1986 at the ICI Saltfields in 
Adelaide, but that bird was standing still in saltmarsh. The 
pleasure of seeing its strange feeding action was new. 


The next challenge was the possibility of finding Pectoral 
Sandpiper/s among the thousands of Sharp-tailed 
Sandpipers. They had been reported recently. In my early 
birding days, | spent a lot of time with waders, and | saw 
quite a few Pecs and seemed to have the ability to pick 
them out of Sharp-tailed Sandpiper flocks. | had the 
search image, and was confident. Now, I'm not so sure of 
myself, especially as get less practice searching wader 
flocks. Finally | found a really convincing bird. 


While | was searching the Sharpie flocks, Rob found a 
single Wood Sandpiper feeding in the open on a mud 
bank. | really like Tringa waders. | like their elegant 
shapes and soft grey and white colouring, and the way 
they're so active and alert. The white spots on the wings 
were very attractive. 


There was supposed to be a Broad-billed Sandpiper, my 
lifer, around in the farm, but they seem to be unreliable— 
never in the same pond two days in a row. Actually, in 
confidence, | don't think they exist—myths and legends. 


Bird-watchers at Werribee are usually very friendly, but 
this is especially true during rarity alerts as everyone 
wants to share their sightings or get directions. Every car 
that passes stops, we exchange information on what 
we've seen, put crosses on maps for each other, and look 
through each other's telescopes. 


| was also amazed by the tens of thousands of Shelducks 
and Pink-eared Ducks, and all the other duck species in 
smaller numbers; a very lost immature Oriole, flapping 
around over the sewage ponds being pursued by 
Welcome Swallows, which recognised it as not belonging; 
a speedy Peregrine Falcon; and 32 Cape Barren Geese 
at Paradise Road. 


`| A fabulous day! 





Plant. Photo: Dean Hewish 
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Integrated Plant Conservation 


John Arnott* 


General Meeting 6 December 2005 


Synopsis 

This talk deals with some details of 
Integrated Plant Conservation (IPC) at 
the Geelong Botanic Gardens (GBG) 
and a discussion of the relatively new 
role of conservation in botanic 
gardens. Some details of the Geelong 
Biodiversity Study published in 2003 
and implementation of some of the 
findings of this study by GBG are 
given. The role of the Conservation 
Reserve's Team is given. 


Woolemi Pine 

As an introduction to conservation the 
plant Wollemi nobilis was described 
as a rare plant. Living trees were 
discovered by chance by a bush- 
walker in Wollemi National Park about 
ten years ago. Fossil evidence of the 
species had been measured to about 
92 million years ago. Since the 
discovery, 350 000 plants of the 
Wollemi Pine have been propagated 
in a nursery at Gympie, Queensland. 
A specimen of this plant was 
scheduled to be planted at the GBG 
on the day after this talk, in the 
presence of George Jones ( founding 
president of the Friends of GBG) and 
Peter McMullin, Mayor of City of 
Greater Geelong (CoGG). George 
has written a book, soon to be 
released, entitled Growing Together 
which documents the social, cultural 
and horticultural history of the GBG 
and beyond. 


Reintroduction of a plant species 
which had become extinct in its 
original habitat. 


Sophora toromiro is an example of 
a plant originally from Easter Island. 
The species became extinct in the 
19th Century in Easter Island 
following deforestation. This species 
is a flagship for botanic gardens and 
conservation. A number of living 
specimens were discovered in the 
Bond Botanic Gardens and those 
plants formed part of a recovery 
program which enabled the species to 
be re-established at Easter Island. 
The species is grown in many 
botanical gardens today (including the 
GBG) and represents a signature 
species for botanic gardens and 


conservation. However, a DNA 
analysis of specimens of this Easter 
Island plant growing in various sites 
around the world, reveals that there is 
no genetic diversity at all. This shows 
that the plant is merely a clone. This 
example puts into question the validity 
and the difficulties associated with ex- 
situ plants in pots in botanic gardens 
contributing to the survival of species 
in the wild in a meaningful way. Don 
Thorpe from the Centre of Biological 
Diversity in 1993 first penned the term 
‘integrated conservation for botanic 
gardens’. He cited the Easter Island 
reintroduction as an example of 
botanic gardens being successful in 
the recovery of the species but it had 
its limitations because the whole 
population was based on an 
extremely small genetic base. So 
there are a lot of difficulties 
associated with ex-situ conservation 
in botanic gardens and in 1993 Don 
Thorpe said that the purpose of ex- 
situ conservation Is to provide 
‘protective custody’ which is justifiable 
only as part of an overall strategy to 
see that a species is able to ultimately 
survive in the wild. 


The GBG, the Conservation Reserves 
Team (CRT) and COGG are involved 
in developing a plant conservation 
program to address some of the very 
pressing conservation imperatives 
which are present within COGG. 


History of botanic gardens 


There is evidence of botanic gardens 
around 1500 BC. There were 
systematic, taxonomic gardens in 
Egypt. The initial role of botanic 
gardens in the UK (e.g. the Chelsea 
Gardens) was in producing plants 
useful for humans for food supply and 
medicine. The emphasis in the 
creation of the GBG in the 1850s was 
in the acclimatisation of plants and in 
the introduction of useful horticultural 
crops to the region. 


In the years between about 1960 and 
2000, botanic gardens became public 
amenities, but since then botanic 
gardens have adopted a much 
broader agenda which embraces 


...Roy Whiteside 


education, conservation, research 
and science. Today conservation is a 
fundamental role of botanic gardens. 
Botanic Gardens Conservation 
International is an organisation 
founded in 1987. In the late 1990s 
this group documented a discussion 
paper entitled The International 
Agenda for Botanic Gardens 
Conservation. This document has 
been the blueprint for the approach 
taken by the GBG in recent times. 
The Australian National Botanic 
Gardens met as a collective in 1991 
to discuss issues associated with their 
role in plant conservation of species 
and biodiversity conservation. At that 
stage they were proposing a multi-site 
collection of threatened species. The 
plan was to capture all the threatened 
species of Australian flora and grow 
them in botanic gardens. This was 
conservation through cultivation. 


There was a view in the late 1980s 
that if botanic gardens had plants in 
pots somehow there was a 
connection between secure plants in 
pots and the survival of the species in 
the wild. This was a little bit misguided 
because two years later there was a 
conference called ‘Protective Custody 
with a Question Mark’. This was a 
landmark meeting for botanic gardens 
in ZOOS. 


History of the Geelong Botanic 
Gardens 


The GBG of the 1890s represented a 
magnificent heritage landscape. It 
was the fourth oldest botanic gardens 
in Australia dating back to 1851. An 
area of 202 acres to the east of 
Geelong was reserved as a botanical 
estate. This represented a huge vision 
associated with an area so close to 
what was going to be the bustling 
township of Geelong. In the 1980s 
and 1990s the GBG were not exactly 
being managed as true botanic 
gardens, but rather as high quality 
parks. Only a limited amount of 
collections management was 
happening and there was no 
research, no science and a limited 
amount of education and 
interpretation. The gardens were 
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essentially only facilitating a 
maintenance role. 


In contrast, the profile of the gardens 
today contains active collection 
planning and documentation. All the 
plants growing in the GBG have been 
documented by a botanist staff 
member, Don Forman. The primary 
roles that are emerging are 
conservation and education. Starting 
in 2003 there were 500 school 
children coming to the GBG for formal 
education. In 2004 this number 
increased to over 2000. The Friends 
of the GBG provide funding for an 
education officer who delivers 
education to the school children. 


The annual number of visitors to the 
GBG has increased from about 

75 000 to about 200 000 over the last 
four years. The redefining of the GBG 
over the last five or six years has 
been quite significant. The 
community, principally through the 
Friends of GBG, had been advocating 
for about 20 years for the GBG to take 
on a new role. What happened at the 
gardens was the creation of a 
partnership between COGG, who 
reinstated the position of curator, and 
advocated that the gardens be funded 
as a capital development project. The 
staff of GBG embraced the change 
process as a real opportunity for 
professional and personal 
development. 


The 21st Century Garden was the 
catalyst for change. This has a very 
contemporary landscape and agenda, 
with a strong emphasis on 
environmental horticulture and 
conservation. Many indigenous plant 
species have been presented to the 
public in Geelong for the first time. 


Very few of Australia’s indigenous 
plants have made it into horticulture in 
the immediate past and those that 
have are typically revegetation 
growth. So the same limited number 
of plant species that perform in 
nurseries have been grown to 
specification and been churned out. 
Within the political boundaries of 
COGG are about one third of 
Victoria’s 1119 indigenous plant 
species. There are only about 50 
species that have made it into 
horticulture. So we really want to try to 
address that in the 21st Century 
Garden by displaying many of the 
local indigenous species. Plants from 
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coastal, heathland, grassy plains and 
arid environments are represented. 
Considerable emphasis is given to 
low water usage in the 21st Century 
Garden, where water conservation is 
not based on the use of recycled 
water but on selection of plant 
species. The garden is 85% of the 
size of the original GBG but only uses 
about 1% of the water. In just four 
years the conservation team at GBG 
has propagated and displayed 70 
living plant species of threatened 
plant species from the Geelong 
region. This is described as ex-situ 
conservation and two outstanding 
examples of this are Olearia pannosa 
and Grevillea steiglitziana. 


The ex-situ collection of plants in pots 
is seen as being that of plants on 
display only. This is analogous to the 
display of, for example, a Sumatran 
tiger in a zoo. Plants are displayed for 
education purposes but this is not 
actually linked at all to any recovery 
program. 


There is an analogy between the 
display and presentation of 
threatened species of animals in zoos 
and threatened species of plants in 
botanic gardens. In each case it does 
not necessarily lead to an animal or 
plant being more secure in the wild. 


Integrated Plant Conservation (IPC) 
Program. 


This involves setting biodiversity 
management targets using a whole 
range of different tools and 
techniques to achieve those particular 
targets. This concept is defined in the 
IPC management report which was 
documented in 2005 for COGG. 


The three elements of the IPC 
program: 

1. In-situ management where a 
remnant ecological vegetation class is 
managed where it is extant. 

2. The establishment of ex-situ 
collections and populations in botanic 
gardens. 

3. Development of conservation 
partnerships which feed into both the 
management of the in-situ 
populations and management of 
populations in the GBG. 


Habitat protection is the preferred 
position for plant conservation. A 
threatened species, in some 
instances, can be protected merely by 
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acquiring some land or fencing it. 
Conservation covenants and 
voluntary conservation agreements 
are based on the principle of 
protecting the habitat of threatened 
species. In the Geelong context it 
applies to very few of our threatened 
species because most of the Geelong 
environment has been modified in 
some shape or form. Fencing, 
protecting or purchasing a piece of 
land is unlikely to achieve a 
conservation outcome in most cases. 
A degree of interventional 
management is required and this 
involves habitat rehabilitation. This 
usually requires removing or 
minimising the threatening processes 
associated with a particular site where 
a threatened species occurs. A recent 
Australian Network Plant 
Conservation conference listed three 
categories of sites which support 
populations of threatened species: 

1. Intact in the case of high quality 
remnants. 

2. Recoverable with some energy 
and effort. 

3. Not worth preserving. 


The approach at the GBG is to 
identify the high quality remnants 
which are supporting populations of 
threatened species and managing 
those as well as possible. To restore 
the low quality remnants is too difficult 
as it requires too much energy, time, 
cost and resources for too little a 
return. Translocation involves 
integrating the ex-situ component into 
the natural environment with the GBG 
cultivating threatened plants and 
managing them in secure sites. The 
Australian Network for Plant 
Conservation has worked hard in 
producing national guidelines for the 
translocation of threatened species. 
This is being done in the GBG ina 
couple of instances. The capacity of 
the GBG to something about 
threatened species conservation in 
the local context made a huge 
advance in 2002 to produce a 
sophisticated and elaborate IPC 
program. Much of this program was 
driven by the Geelong Biodiversity 
Study and the study that was 
facilitated by botanists Mark Trengove 
and Geoff Carr. 


IPC Discussion Paper. 

This is a significant 30-page 
document which has yet to be ratified 
and passed by the council of COGG. 
It is hoped that this will occur early in 
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2006. It is stated in the biodiversity 
management plan that ‘there should 
be no further loss of plant species in 
the Geelong region' with the GBG 
suggesting some methodologies to 
ensure that that is the case. It will be 
a significant document once it is 
adopted by the Council. 


The Conservation Reserves Team 


The CRT is a group of four people 
who came into the structure of the 
COGG about two years ago. They are 
based at the GBG and report to the 
GBG structure, but they are 
independent of the horticultural 
operation of the GBG. They manage 
72 conservation reserves. One of the 
key recommendations of the 
biodiversity structure strategy and 
study in 2003 was to put on a bush 
crew and for that bush crew to work in 
high quality remnant native vegetation 
areas which are managed by COGG. 
COGG is to be commended for its 
foresight in providing this resource. 
Many more personnel are needed in 
the team, which at present focuses its 
efforts on sites with the highest 
biodiversity. These highly skilled 
natural resource practitioners work 
cross divisionally within COGG with 
Bernie Cotter's environment unit and 
the GBG. The role of the team is to 
implement management plans for a 
number of reserves, with IPC being 
one of their key activities. 


Ideally a conservation team of about 
40 persons would be required 

backed up by the horticultural staff at 
the GBG, to develop some 
parameters for the highest priority 
species to be included in the program. 
A lot of energy has been put into 
some quantitative analysis of the 
threatened flora of the region. There 
is a whole range of different 
conditions and parameters associated 
with threatened flora. 


Indigenous Flora in the Geelong 
Region 


A biodiversity study in 2003 was a 
comprehensive inventory and 
mapping of the region's indigenous 
flora. The conditions and threats at a 
number of reserves have been 
documented. The study showed that 
95% of the biodiversity has been lost 
with only 5% left intact. In this 5%, 
most reserves are quite degraded and 
this presents many compelling 
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challenges for the management of the 
biodiversity. It has been found that 
there are 42 different distinct 
ecological vegetation classes or 
different plant communities in the 
reserves. The extraordinary diversity 
of plant communities and habitats is 
really associated with the fact there is 
an overlapping of three bio-regions 
within the political boundaries of 
COGG. These regions are the central 
uplands, the Otway plains and the 
basalt plains. A number of these 
ecological vegetation classes are of 
international significance. 


About 32% of Victoria's indigenous 
plant species occur or have occurred 
within the political boundaries of 
COGG. On a national basis this 
means that about 5% of all Australia’s 
plant species occur in the COGG 
region. The biodiversity study 
documented 33 plant species 
associated with the flora of Geelong 
which are significant at a national 
level and 96 that are significant at a 
state level. 72% of the flora that is 
documented is said to have some 
level of regional significance. This 
represents an extremely high degree 
of threatened plant species. 


Priorities 


The biodiversity study was really the 
driver to look at establishing an IPC 
program and running it from the GBG. 
A system of prioritising has been 
devised. The conservation program at 
GBG links in-situ management to 
species recovery and it involves 
plants in pots which are ultimately 
going to be used as a genetic 
resource or as a seed bank or to be 
translocated into a secure site. 


The GBG is going to be dealing with 
about twenty priority species. An 
example a geranium species, G 
carolinaea illustrated by local 
botanical artist, Enid Mayfield. This 
plant was first described in a sighting 
at Broadmeadows in 1904. The 
species then disappeared and was 
not sighted again throughout most of 
the 20th Century until a recent 
discovery of a big robust population 
beside the Ballarat to Geelong 
railway line. 


The GBG has also been working with 
the Little River Earth Sanctuary on 
four native grasslands herbs which 
were propagated and then 
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successfully reintroduced to the 
sanctuary about two years ago. 


Higher priority should be given to 
plants that are state or internationally 
endangered, vulnerable or poorly 
known. Lower priority should be given 
to plants that are extinct in the 
Geelong region. Should greater 
priority be given to the conservation 
status of plants in conservation 
reserves for which the council is 
responsible or for other land tenures? 


At present the GBG has 70 
threatened species in cultivation 
associated with their ex-situ program, 
with a further 20 plants species that 
have been identified to be worked on 
in the future. 


Other factors affecting 
conservation priority 


° whether a plant species is an 
annual or a short-lived 
perennial 

° whether or not it is easier to 
manage plants in situ 

° size of remnant populations 

° pollination requirements 

° whether or not a single plant is 
dioecious (is either male or 
female) 

° the length of time for which 


seed is viable. 
Liaison of GBG with other agencies 


The activities of GBG have close links 
with many other conservation 
agencies such as the Department of 
Sustainability and Environment, Parks 
Victoria and a many other agencies. 


A vote of thanks was given by 
Deborah Jones 


*John Arnott is the Curator of the 
Geelong Botanic Gardens. 


Did you know? 


In the Brisbane Ranges all Koala 
babies are born from mid-November 
to the end of January. On French 
Island Koala babies are born between 
October and May. This small 
difference is evident even though 
most Koalas in Victoria are 
descended from Phillip Island and 
French Island stock. 

Menkhorst, P.W. Ed. 1995. Mammals 
of Victoria O.U.P., South Melbourne 
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Excursion to Barwon River—Breakwater to Moorabool Street 
January 14 2006 
...Barry Lingham 


IX members spent a very pleasant morning at Jerringot and the Jerringot | Wal 
Barwon River. The water level at Jerringot was still too high for eae | Bird Hide | White- 
crakes and rails and the reeds and vegetation blocked the view from z 
the bird hide. We walked along the Barwon Heads road to get a better (S0 min) | Walk 


look. The Swamp Harrier gave us good views as it circled the wetland. 
We spent about 30 minutes at Jerringot in the vicinity of the hide area. 
The Barwon walk began at the Breakwater. At least five young 
moorhens were seen moving about with the parent birds. We followed 

the Wal Whiteside walk on the north side of the river through to the 
Moorabool Street Bridge. Barwon Water has revegetated with native 
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open grass plus areas covered in low bushes and many larger 
eucalypts and wattles. Superb Fairy-wren and White-browed White-browed Scrubwren 
Scrubwren were common and honeyeaters moved among the trees. Red Wattlebird 
The night heron was an interesting sighting. After a stop for morning eenden er] 
tea, we walked back on the other side of the river. White-plumed Honeyeater 
New Holland Honeyeater 
Grey Shrike-thrush 

Willie Wagtail 

Grey Butcherbird 

Australian Magpie 

Little Raven 

European Greenfinch 
Welcome Swallow 


Clamorous Reed-Warbler 
AIN ie nas eigenen : Golden-headed Cisticola 
Deborah Evans and Barrie Lingham checking ti the Barwon River. , 

Common Starling 
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Plant Group Report 


A surprising number of plants were 
still flowering on the flats and 
rising ground west of the Anglesea 
River estuary when we held our end- 
of-year excursion/picnic tea at 
Coogoorah Park on 13 December 
2005. 


Dense vegetation along an island's 
water edge provided ideal habitat for 
Little Grassbirds which were seen 
running on the mud before 
disappearing into the shrubs to take 
furtive glances at we intruders some 
five metres distant. A solitary 
Common Bronzewing was seen on a 
track through the heathy woodland 
but we were unable to see what it was 


e are now required to obtain an 

Animal Ethics Committee 
approval before we can renew our 
trapping permit. The application 
forms have proven to be complex and 
a large amount of detail requested, 
but the forms have now been 
completed. The A.E.C., part of the 
Department of Primary Industries, 
meets early this month, so | await 
their response anxiously! Many 
thanks to Valda Dedman and Dave 
King for their invaluable help in 
completing the forms. 


Meanwhile, the Geelong Mammal 
Atlas continues to grow. The 
information required to contribute to it 
is minimal—just species, date and 
locality, although the more extra 
information provided the better. 
Please collect some forms tonight at 
the General Meeting. Even reports of 
road-killed animals are interesting to 
plot distribution. 


Mammal Trapping 


Paddy Swamp Road 
GPS 38°21'29" S, 143°59'07" E 
NRE Permit No. 10002127 


The location selected was 1.9 km 
south of Coalmine Road, 0.3 km west 
of Paddy Swamp Road. The trapping 
was undertaken in a single transect 
along a shallow depression through 
open Messmate forest. There area 


...Dick Southcombe | 


feeding on. 
After our various walks we shared a 
delicious picnic tea at a well-laden 


table, wished each other compliments 4 


of the season, observed Dusky 
Woodswallows overhead and 
returned home thankful for a pleasant 
time with friends and for a few weeks 
free of hustle and bustle. 


The next meeting of the Plant Group 
will be on 14 February. We will be 
studying the Barwon River corridor 
plants—those found between the 
Barwon Bridge and Breakwater Road. 


<> 


Mammal Group Report 


number of large, old Messmate 
(Euacalyptus obliqua) trees which 
contain many hollows. There are 
some peppermint gums (E. dives) and 
small Swamp Gums (E. ovata) along 
the drainage line of the depression. 
Scattered Prickly Moses Wattle and 
Heath Teatree form an open mid- 
storey. Ground cover vegetation is 
dominated by Austral Bracken, there 
are many small Silver Banksias, as 
well as Austral and Small Grasstrees, 
various sedges and forbs including 
Brunonia, Lobelia, Platylobium and 
Hibbertia species. There are sword- 
sedge tussocks along the drainage 
line beneath the Swamp Gums. There 
is extensive leaf-litter and fallen logs 
and branches. 


Weather: very hot, cool change later 
Dates: 14-17 December, 2005 

24 Elliott traps on 3 nights, (i.e. 72 
trap-nights) and checked in both 
morning and late afternoon. They 
were set in a single transect along a 
shallow depression. 

Bait: peanut butter, honey and 
oatmeal. 
Results: 
14.12.05 pm 
15.12.05 am 





set traps. 

1 Bush Rat Rattus 
fuscipes (trap E4) 
traps closed through 
the day because of 
very hot weather 

1 Bush Rat (trap E1) 
nil 


pm 


16.12.05 am 
pm 
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Rob Ganly at Lake Connewarre, 
Challenge Bird Count, December 2005. 
Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


‘Do you collect shells?’ asked the 
naturalist of the little six-year old. 
'Yes' replied the youngster. 'Well here 
is one for your collection. How many 


have you now?" 

‘Only one, I'm just starting!’ 

BOC Monthly Notes, April 11 1933 
Contributed by Tom Fletcher 





... revor Pescott 


17.5.05 am 1 Bush Rat (trap E13) 
Total: 3 animals, 4.2% trap rate. 
Measurements: (two Bush Rats 
measured) head—body 150 mm and 
150 mm; tail 151 mm and 155 mm 


Other mammals recorded: 

Red Fox: footprints, scat 
Short-beaked Echidna: old diggings 
Black Wallaby: 1 seen 


Birds recorded: 

Australian Shelduck 
Australasian Grebe (nesting) 
Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Crimson Rosella 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Superb Fairy-wren 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Brown Thornbill 

Striated Thornbill 

Eastern Spinebill 

Scarlet Robin (flying young) 
Eastern Yellow Robin (old nest) 
Rufous Whistler 

Grey Shrike-thrush (nesting?) 
Magpie-lark 

Grey Fantail 

Australian Magpie 

Pied Currawong (2 newly-fledged 
young) 

Grey Currawong 

Little Raven 

House Sparrow 


Ly 
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Short-beaked echidna Tachyglossus aculeatus 
... Trevor Pescott, Mammal Study Group 


ne of the best-known of all 

Australia's mammals, the 
echidna has been recorded on 67 
occasions in the Geelong Mammal 
Atlas. Localities where they have 
been seen include all local bushland 
areas, and there are two sightings in 
Belmont, three weeks and one 
kilometre apart—presumably the 
same animal. There is also one report 
from Breakwater Road near Belmont 
Common. 


Month-by-month reporting rates are: 


Jan 11 Jul 2 
Feb 6 Aug 9 
Mar 3 Sep 4 
Apr 3 Oct 11 
May 1 Nov 10 
June - Dec 7 


The August figure of nine sightings, 
followed by four in September, is 
interesting. 


Echidnas are most active in 
temperatures between 16 C and 20 C. 
They are less active in hotter, colder 


or wet weather, hence the low 
reporting rate between May and July. 
It is possible that the occasional burst 
of warmer weather in late August 
encourages them to look for food. 
Meat Ants Iridomyrmex spp., one 
important food of echidnas, have an 
interesting life cycle. On warm days in 
late winter, virgin queens come close 
to the surface in their large nests. 
Being 47 per cent fat, they are a rich 
food source for echidnas (Menkhorst, 
1995). So do our echidnas break their 
winter fast on these ants before 
settling down again in September? Or 
is it our September figure of four that 
is the anomaly? 


Most sightings are of single animals, 
although there is one of four in 
October and one of three in 
November. It is not recorded if these 
were mating processions—a female 
followed by several males—which are 
a feature of echidna life. The times of 
day when the sightings were made 
were noted only on 26 of the 67 
reports, but most were either late 
morning or mid-afternoon. 


On four occasions echidnas were 
seen to come to water. The most 
remarkable of these was a report from 
Tom Fletcher: 

| was in the hide at the dam on the 
west side when a large Echidna 
wandered out of the bush and down 
to the water's edge. It proceeded to 
drink solidly for about two minutes 
(and blowing bubbles with its mouth) 
then walked into the water, half 
submerging itself for a few more 
minutes. It then moved through the 
water to a patch of floating rotten 
leaves and twigs. It burrowed under 
these and then walked out of the 
water with leaves hanging all over its 
head and upper back. Being a very 
warm day | felt it was using the wet 
leaves as its own air conditioning unit 
(Coolgardie Safe) as it proceeded off 
into the bush. 

This happened at the Ocean Grove 
Nature Reserve on 10 January 2006. 


Reference: 
Menkhorst, P.W. Ed. 1995. Mammals 
of Victoria O.U.P., South Melbourne 


Bird observations December 2005—January 2006 


... Barry Lingham 


he Christmas—New Year season has seen our 

members busy recording many interesting 
observations; a total of over 200 sighting were submitted. 
The Challenge Bird Count recorded some unusual birds. 
The Painted Honeyeater at Nortons Road is one of the 
most southerly records of this species. It appreciated the 
large quantities of mistletoe in the gums beside the road. 
This section of road is one of the most productive bird 
sites in the region during late spring. Freckled Duck were 
noted in the Brisbane Ranges and Leaden Flycatchers at 
Steiglitz. The You Yangs has continued to provide 
numerous sightings, including Speckled Warbler, a Red- 
capped Robin, Southern Whiteface and a Cicadabird. 
Esther and Chris saw an Owlet-nightjar come out of a tree 
that was blown over in the wind. It has been a great year 
for waders, with many reports of Godwit, Knot, Marsh 
Sandpiper, Sanderling, Whimbrel, Grey Plover and Terek 
Sandpiper. The Banded Stilts have recently arrived back 
at the Moolap Saltworks. Several rarities have been seen 
at the Werribee Treatment Plant and the Oriental Plover 
at Mt Wallace is very unusual. Perhaps the most amazing 
sighting is the 500+ Magpie Geese at Serendip. It would 
be interesting to find out where these birds originated, as 
they are not common in Victoria. 


Observers: BAt, Bryant Attwood; BC, Bob Cook; BL, Barry Lingham; 
BOCA, Bird Observers Club of Australia; BSt, Bill Stent; CBC, Challenge 
Bird Count; CBI, Chris Blackney; CMc, Colville Mackenzie; CMo, Craig 
Morley; DHe, Dean Hewish; ECo, Esther Cohen; GMc, Gordon 


McCarthy; JN, John Newman; KC, Kay Campbell; KDo, Keith Dowell; 
KJ, Kim Jolly; LPh, Lorraine Phelan; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; PFI, Pauline 
Fletcher; Pl, Peter Lansley; RGa, Rob Ganly; RHL, Richard Loyn; Rho, 
Roger Holloway; RMc, Rob Mackenzie; TFI, Tom Fletcher; TP, Trevor 
Pescott; VWD, Valda Dedman 


The following observations are a selection of those submitted. All 
records will be published in the annual Geelong Bird Report. 





The male Painted Honeyeater at Nortons Road, collecting 
cobwebs. 


Photo: Rob Ganly 
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Species 

Magpie Goose 
Freckled Duck 
Antarctic Prion 
Intermediate Egret 
Royal Spoonbill 


Black Kite 

Black Falcon 
Black-tailed Native-hen 
Bar-tailed Godwit 


Whimbrel 
Marsh Sandpiper 


Terek Sandpiper 
Common Sandpiper 
Grey-tailed Tattler 
Red Knot 


Sanderling 


Banded Stilt 
Grey Plover 
Oriental Plover 


Caspian Tern 
Common Tern 
Little Tern 


Fairy Tern 


White-winged Black Tern 
Little Lorikeet 


Southern Boobook 


Barn Owl 
Tawny Frogmouth 


White-throated Nightjar Present 


Australian Owlet-nightjar 1 


3 


White-throated Needletail 
Azure Kingfisher 

Sacred Kingfisher 
Chestnut-rumped 
Heathwren 

Speckled Warbler 


1 
{ 
{ 
2 


Present 


1 
Weebill 9 


Western Gerygone 
Southern Whiteface 
Painted Honeyeater 


Leaden Flycatcher 


Satin Flycatcher 


Cicadabird 
White-winged Triller 


Singing Bushlark 
Diamond Firetail 


N-e- DNAN 


Date 
7/1/2006 
4/12/2005 
5/1/2006 
15/1/2006 
Jan 2006 
17/1/2006 
4/12/2005 
15/10/2005 
15/1/2006 
28/11/2005 
14/12/2005 
18/12/2005 
22/12/2005 
22/12/2005 
22/11/2005 
25/11/2005 
5/1/2006 
14/1/2006 
14/12/2005 
16/10/2005 
28/11/2005 
14/12/2005 
18/12/2005 
20/11/2005 
14/12/2005 
13/1/2006 
28/11/2005 
4/1/2006 


12/12/2005 


14/12/2005 
14/12/2005 
14/12/2005 
14/12/2005 
14/12/2005 
23/10/2005 
2/12/2005 

4/12/2005 


10/12/2005 
16/1/2006 


14/12/2005 
16/1/2006 


16/1/2006 


4/12/2005 


16/1/2006 


17/12/2005 
13/12/2005 
1/12/2005 

26/11/2005 


2/1/2006 


19/1/2006 
22/12/2005 


21/11/2005 
2/1/2006 
4/12/2005 


4/12/2005 
13/12/2005 


1/11/2005 
19/11/2005 
4/12/2005 
1/12/2005 
2/1/2006 
Early Jan 06 
2/1/2006 
2/1/2006 





February 2006 


Comments 

Serendip 

Upper Stony Creek reservoir 

Thirteenth Beach, beach-washed near Black Rocks. 
Hospital Swamp, feeding alone in shallows. 
Balyang Sanctuary, 4 or 5 nests. 

Hospital Swamp 

Lara 

Leopold, very high in clear blue sky. 

Hospital Swamps, along S shore. 

Sand Island 

Edwards Point, at high tide. 

Barwon mouth, on Ocean Grove side 

Barwon Estuary 

Barwon Estuary 

Moolap Saltworks 

Moolap Saltworks 

Hospital Swamps 

Lake Victoria E 

Moolap Saltworks 

St Leonards, on E beach of Point Edwards. 
Sand Island 

Edwards Point, at high tide. 

Barwon mouth, on Ocean Grove side 
Breamlea 

Edwards Point, feeding with Red-necked Stints. 
Moolap Saltworks 

Sand Island 

Yaloak Estate, N of Mt Wallace, at edge of dirt airstrip in 
flat open fields, non-breeding plumage. Present until at 
least 14/1. 

St Augustines Lake, Highton, circling the lake. 


Edwards Point 

Edwards Point 

Geelong region, two nests. 
Edwards Point 

Geelong region, three nests 
Reedy Lake N 

Bacchus Marsh, flying over. 
You Yangs entrance 


Ocean Grove 

Peters Hill, Bambra Road, Distillery Creek Road, No.2 
Road. 

Geelong-Bacchus Marsh Road, Corio, dead on roadside. 
Peters Hill, Bambra Road, Distillery Creek Road, No.2 
Road. 

Peters Hill, Bambra Road, Distillery Creek Road, No.2 
Road. A survey using taped calls at night. 

You Yangs entrance. A large tree fell in high wind and as 
it crashed the bird popped out of a hollow and lay on the 
ground stunned. It recovered within a few minutes and 
flew off. 

Peters Hill, Bambra Road, Distillery Creek Road, No.2 
Road. 

Ocean Grove 

Moorabool River, Batesford 

Gum Flat E 

Eumerella reserve, Anglesea, calling 


You Yangs, Stockyards Track and W boundary, seen and 
heard in 4 locations. 

White Elephant Reserve N of Glenmore, a new location. 
White Elephant Reserve N of Glenmore, common in 30- 
year old eucalypt plantings. 

Long Forest, Coimadai Creek Track, first record here. 
You Yangs, feeding on ground near W boundary 

Nortons Road, N of Anglesea. Still present 7/12. 


Steiglitz, female. Pair seen in same place 5/12. 
Steiglitz. A nest with 3 chicks, found earlier in December, 
was empty, but at least one fledgling was being fed on 
this date. 

Barwon Heads, at River Parade. 

OGNR, a pair feeding W of central dam. 

You Yangs, W boundary off Stockyards Track, a male. 
Gum Flat E 

You Yangs, 2 males chasing, W boundary 
Pollocksford 

E of Mt Anakie, along Old Boundary Road. 

You Yangsg, including black-billed juveniles. Most were 
along Hovells Ck. 





Observer 

GMc 

MHe, DHe, CMo, BC 
RMc 

RMc, JN 


KJ, RHo, PL 


KDo 


MHe, DHe 

MHe, DHe 

TFI, GMc 

MHe, DHe 

TFI, GMc 

RMc, JN 

MHe 

MHe, DHe, CMo, BC, 
ECo, CBI 

TFI 

TP, MHe, DHe, RMc 


DHe 
TP, MHe, DHe, RMc 


TP, MHe, DHe, RMc 


ECo, CBI 


TP, MHe, DHe, RMc 


TFI, PF 
RGa 
GMc, TFI 
JN 


RMc, MHe, DHe, BSt 


MHe, DHe 
MHe, DHe, RHL 


BOCA 

RMc, MHe, DHe, BSt 
BL, RMc, LPh, RGa, 
KC, TFI, PFI, JN 
MHe, DHe 


RMc, MHe, DHe, BSt 
VWD 
RMc 
RMc, MHe, DHe, BSt 
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Next Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Thursday 23 February 2006 
Bellbrae area 

Those who went to have a look at the 
Painted Honeyeater recently found that 
this area is also good for other species. 


Leader: Kay Campbell 


Meet: 8.30 am at the Waurn Ponds 
shopping centre carpark 


Bring: morning tea 
Finish: About 12.30 pm 


Enquiries: Kay 5243 3311 
or Polly 5244 0182 


Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Advance Notice 
23 March 2006 


Details in March issue of 
Geelong Naturalist 
Plant Group 
14 February 2006 


Plants of the Barwon River corridor 
(Barwon Bridge to Breakwater Road) 


Advance Notice 


The Annual General Meeting of the GFNC will be held in April. 


Members are urged to consider whether they can 
contribute to the Club and nominate for a position on the 
committee. 


February 2006 
Change of Advertised Dates 


Mid-week Bird Group Excursions 2006 


Since the move to the Geelong Botanic Gardens, and the 
subsequent change of the Bird Group meeting night to 
the third Thursday, some members who regularly go on 
the excursions are finding It difficult to attend both events 
on the same day. 


Mid-week Bird Group excursions will now be held on 
the fourth Thursday of each month. 


Would those interested please alter the dates in their 
Program of Activities to: 

23 February 

23 March 

27 April 

25 May 


Advance Notice 
Fourth Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 


Seagrasses, mangroves 
and seaweeds 


Botanic Gardens Friends Room 


14 March 2006 


Monthly Excursion 


lronbark Basin 
and surrounding coastline 


19 February 2006 


Leader: Deborah Evans 


This excursion will explore Point Addis, the Ironbark 
Basin and surrounding coastline. 


Meet at 9.00 am on the corner of Holt Rd and Eastern 
Park Circuit or 9.45 at Point Addis carpark. 


Bring: Sturdy footwear, hat, sunscreen, bathers 
(optional), lunch, water, binoculars. 








GFNC COMMITTEE 2005-2006 


President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 Deborah.Evans@deakinprime.com 
Vice-President Diana Primrose 5250 1811 primrose@sunet.com.au 
Immediate Past President Vacant 
Secretary Neil McInnes 0408 102 802 neil.mcinnes@ozemail.com.au 
Acting Treasurer Diana Primrose 5250 1811 primrose@sunet.com.au 
Minute Secretary Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 
Committee Member Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
~ i Bretan Clifford 5222 1249 bretan@bigpond.net.au 
“ i Peter Williams 5221 3503 peter.w@westnet.com.au 
4 ‘ Kate Hill 5229 0941 kateeeeeeee@hotmail.com 
y “ Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 
7 " Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 
SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 
Belmont Escarpment Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Biodiversity Group (in recess) Claire Greenwell 5243 7047 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Conservation Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Editor Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Librarian Heather Cameron 
Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Membership Officer Jan Venters 5222 2830 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Web-master Barry Lingham 5255 4291 











Coming Events 


FEBRUARY 2006 MARCH 2006 

General Meeting: Conservation issues—Threatened 5 ‘Clean up Australia Day’ at Jerringot. Leaders: Claire & 

Species Network & Environment Victoria Dennis Greenwell 

Plant Group: Plants of the Barwon River corridor 7 General Meeting: Dr Janet Gwyther—Meiofauna: 

Bird Group: Jerringot Birds—Valda Dedman microscopic marine animals 

Excursion: Ironbark Basin and surrounding coastline Wider Geelong Flora Lecture Series. Seagrasses, 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Bellbrae area—Kay mangroves and seaweeds 

Campbell Bird Group: Monitoring shorebirds on the Kamchatka— 
Ken Gosbell 
Excursion: Bellarine Peninsular: biodiversity of 
mangroves, seagrasses and seaweed communities 
Leader: Valda Dedman 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 27 February, 2006, 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning to 
5 James Cook Dve Wandana Heights, 3216 —OR—e-mail: |lphelan@biqpond.com.au 
For further details phone Lorraine Phelan: 5243 0636 


The latest editions of the following references are recommended: 


Birds: Christidis, L. & Boles, W. (1994) The Taxonomy and Species of Birds of Australia and its Territories, Royal 
Ornithologist Union Monograph 2, RAOU, Melbourne. 

Invertebrates: CSIRO (1991) The Insects of Australia: A Textbook for Students & Research Workers, Vol 1 & 2, MUP, 
Melbourne. 

Mammals: Menkhorst, P.W. (ed.) (1995) A Field Guide to the Mammals of Australia, Oxford University Press, South 
Melbourne. 

Plants: Ross, J.H. & Walsh, N.G. (eds) (2003) A Census of the Vascular Plants of Victoria, Royal Botanic Gardens of 
Victoria, Melbourne. 

Reptiles and Amphibians: Cogger, H. (1992) Reptiles and Amphibians of Australia, Reed Books, Chatswood, NSW. 


DISCLAIMER Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Geelong Botanic Gardens Friends Room. 


Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and 
The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. 


that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. [Melway Map 452 G4] 
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